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"Bristol in the 17th Century.) 


PROGRESSES OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
No. VII. 


1574—BrisTou. 


In this year the Queen commenced her Progresses 
early, for on the 2nd of March she visited the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at Lambeth, and on the 12th of 
the same month she was at Gorhambury. In May 
preparations were made for a second visit to the Arch- 
bishop at Croydon, and S. Bowyes, her Usher of the 
Black Rod, was sent to prepare lodgings for her 
Majesty and attendants. Ina report made by him we 
have a curious exemplification of the inconveniences 
that must have been common when a court was to be 
accommodated in a private residence. The paper is 
headed “ Lodgings at Croydon, the Bishop of Canter- 
bury’s house, bestowed as followeth, the 19th of May, 
1574.” The list does not explain much of the arrange- 
ment of the house, as the entries are chiefly such as 
“the Lord Chamberlain at his old lodgings ;” “ the 
Lord Treasurer where he was:”’ but we have “the 
Lady Marquis,” and the “ Lord Admiral,” both placed 
at the “ nether end of the great chamber ;” but after 
fixing “ where they were,” the maids of honour, the 
grooms of the privy chamber, the gentlemen ushers, 
&e. &e., he goes on to state that, “for the Queen’s 
waiters, I cannot as yet find any convenient rooms to 
place them in, but I will do the best that I can to 
place them: elsewhere, if it please you, Sir, that I do 
remove them. The grooms of the Privy Chamber, 
nor Mr. Drewrye, have no other way to their cham- 
bers but to pass through that way again that my Lady 
of Oxford should come. I cannot then-tell where to 
place Mr. Hatton, and for my Lady Carewe here is no 
lace with a chimney for her, but that must lie abroad 
Mrs. Aparry, and the rest of the privy chambers. 

or Mrs. Shelton here is no rooms with chimneys; I 
shall stay one chamber without [out of the house] for 
her. Here is as much as [ have any ways able to do 
in this house.” This is in the Archbishop's palace ; 
what must have been the discomforts to all the suite in 
the houses of country squires who were sometimes 
visited, and what trouble and expense must have been 
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inflicted! Though these visits were no doubt flatter- 
ing distinctions, they were dearly purchased. This 
visit to Croydon, however, was not paid; as the court 
went to Havering instead for some days. 

In July the Queen commenced her progress to 
Bristol. On her way she visited Sir Edward Umpton 
at Wadley, near Farringdon, Berks; then passed a few 
days at her own palace of Woodstock ; proceeded to 
Lady Chandos at Sudeley Castle ; rested one night at 
Mr. Huntley’s at Frocester in Gloucestershire ; and the 
next day, the llth of August, again visited Lord 
Berkeley at Berkeley Castle. Here occurred one of 
those characteristic speeches of Elizabeth’s which 
mark alike her thorough insight into human character 
and her occasional disregard of the conventionalities 
of court language. Lady Berkeley was the sister of 
the Duke of Norfolk, beheaded in 1572 for his con- 
spiracy in favour of Mary Queen of Scots; on this 
visit she delivered a petition on her knees to the 
Queen in relation to some law-suit then pending; 
Elizabeth's answer was, “No, no, my Lady —s 
we know you will never love us for [on account o 
the death of your brother.” 

On the 14th of August she entered Bristol, received 
by the mayor_and corporation with great pomp and 
magnificence, the incorporated companies attending 
with their banners, and the mayor bareheaded carrying 
the sword before her. During her stay she resided at 
the mayor’s houseon St. Augustine’s Back, and she 
knighted him on her departure. The pageant got up 
for the occasion was the production of Thomas Church- 
yard, a t of some celebrity in his day, and who 
published “ The whole order how our Sovereign Lady 
Queen Elizabeth was received into the city of Bris- 
tow.” At the High Cross, in a disguised form, stood 
Fame, “ very orderly set forth, and spoke as followeth, 
by an excellent boy :— 


“« Nor fleet of foot, nor swift of wing, nor scarce the thought in 
breast. 
Nor yet the anvew out of bow, nor wind that seld’ doth rest, 
Compares with me, quick world’s report, that some calls flying 
fame 
A burst cf praise, a blast of pomp, or blazes of good name. 
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The only land that kings do seek, a joy to catch estate; 

A wre friend that all men love, and none alive doth 
ate, 

Salutes the Queen of rare renown, whose goodly gifts Divine, 

Through earth and air with glory great shall pass this trump 
of mine. 

And knowing of thy coming here, my duty bade me go 

Before, unto this present place, the news thereof to show. 

No sooner was pronounced the name, but babes in street ’gan 


leap; 
The youth, the age, the rich, the poor, came running all on 


heap ; 

Ani, clapping hands, cried mainly out, ‘O blessed be the 
hour ! 

Our Queen is coming to the town with princely train and 
power,” 

Then colours cast they o’er the walls, and decked old houses 


gay; 
Out flew the bags about affairs that long a hoarding lay. 
Aside they set their townish trash and works of greedy gain, 
And turned their toils to sport and mirth, and warlike pastime 
lain, 
As shall be seen to-morn* in field, that if your Highness 


please, 

Where duty hath devised by art as show on land and seas, 

To other matter yet unknown that shall explained be, 

By such dom + sights and shows of war as there your Grace 

shall see. 

Thus subjects mean to honour Prince whose sight they have 

enjoyed ; 

Most glad it is their hap to have their service so employed.” 

At the next gate stood Salutation, Gratulation, and 
Obedient Good-Will, each with a speech, but only two 
were delivered, as Obedient Good-Will “could not 
speak, time was so far spent.” The Queen then en- 
tered her lodgings, where, “ being settled,” the three 
hundred soldiers who had waited on her “ shot off 
their pieces in passing good order,” and then the great 
artillery followed, “‘ a hundred and thirty cast pieces.” 
A guard of a hundred “shot” was appointed, and “ her 
Highness rested that night.” 

For a description of the entertainment provided for 
the morrow, we must borrow at once from the author. 
“ A fort was made beyond the water in a ground fit 
for that purpose, and tp the same as a friend (called 
Feeble Policy) joined by a little bastillion, builded on 
a hill, which was not strong by reason of the weak 
maintenance belonging thereunto, to the which pile 
the soldiers of the main fort did repair. Now must be 
understood that Dissention, passing between Wars and 
Peace (Wars being laced in sight), bad certain 
speeches, as follows, which speeches could not be said 
in the hearing of the Prince, wherefore they were put 
into a book, and presented as hereafter you shall know. 
Dissention to the city, to move them to arms, hath his 
speeches as these things were done in action,” We 
must not, however, give the unspoken speeches, nor 
the speech nor the song pn a at the College on 
the intervening Sunday, when the Queen attended 
Divine worship according to her almost unvarying 
custom, though we may use parts of them, as the author 
asserts without them we must be “ ignorant of the 
whole matter.” A scaffold being placed over against 
the fort, and the Queen and her court being placed, 
Dissention addresses Peace and her followers, who 
were in the main fort, in praise of military prowess :— 

* O people vain, that spend in peace your days, 
To prowl about for pence and peevish peif.” 
Telling them— 
“ If you abide at home till cannons roar, 
The plaster comes too late to salve the sore ; 
Break down the banks that hold the waters in, 
First strike thy foe, and so the brawl begin.” : 


She next addresses Wars, “ which was set in open 
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* To-morn, to-morrow. t Dom, doomed or appointed. 
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view, with all orders of martial manner,” exciting 
them against Peace, for that— 


Peace is bent to truss up soldiers all ; 
Wealth will no wars, Peace is so proud, the people fears no fall. 
a ve * ~~ 
Peace calls you rogues, and swashing dicks, that stand upon 
your braves, 
A swarm of wasps, a flock of wolves, a nest of thieves and 
knaves, 
That live by spoil and murthers vile, anil trinamphs still in 
blood, 
And nave such hot and greedy minds, you thirst for neighbours’ 


The trumpets loud that slaughter sounds, and drums with rum. 
bling noise, 

Was never made for man of peace, but rather fit for boys, 

They say, whose childhood likes fond bruits, antl loves such 
trifling toys. 

Will you, that kingdoms conquered hath, be now subdued by 
Peace ? 

Shall civil swains to loathsome gaol lead men like dogs in leace 
[leash] ? 

Shall peevish Peace and people weak o'ercome the soldier 
stout ? 

Shall loiterers lewd like rebels rail, and manhood wax a lout? 

Ah! fie, for shame ; set hand on sword, in your behalf I blush, 

Bid trumpet sound, advance the prick, and give proud Peace a 
push,” 


Upon this the Wars displayed themselves, marched 
down the hill, and attacked the little fort called Feeble 
Policy with great fury, won it, and razed it to the 
earth, notwithstanding the aid afforded by the main 
fort, their succours being repulsed, and they them- 
selves ultimately besieged. This “drove out that 
day,” and the Queen retired to her lodging by torch- 
light. The next day the attack on the main fort was 
renewed. A ship, coming with victuals, was chased by 
“three brave galleys,” and the fort, reduced to ex- 
tremity, apply to the Queen for assistance, by a gentle- 
man who, for this purpose, actually “swam over the 
water in some danger, clothes and all,” the broil con- 
tinuing, “ with a show of fight on land and sea,” till 
night again. Wars, having now “ waxed a-weary,” 
sends Persuasion to the main fort, to induce them, with 
a speech, to admit the soldiers of Wars :— 

“ The knife that cuts the finger sore in sheath about is borne, 

The sword that takes away the life makes peace where it is 

worn: 
“x * * 
So Wars where they are used well keeps world in fear and awe, 
And shows more terror by his rage than all your rule of law.” 


The city, however, is unconvinced, and replies, 
placing the benefits and advantages of peace and com- 
merce in an ingenious and forcible light :— 


“ Our trade doth stand on civil life, and there our glory lies, 
And not on strife, the ruin of states, a storm that all destroys, 
A heavy bondage to each heart that freedom’s fruit enjoys. 

& * * # 


We —— p and lives, ye know, and travel seas and 
anc 

To bring by traffic heaps of wealth and treasure to your land. 

We are a stay and storehouse both, to kingdoms far and near, 

A cause of plenty through foresight when things were scarce 
and dear. 

And though our joy be most in peace, and peace we do main- 
tain, 

Whereon to Prince and realm throughout doth rise great 
wealth and gain. 

Yet have we soldiers as you see, that stir but when we 
please, 

And serve our turns in household things and sit in shop at 


ease ; 
And yet dare blade it with the best when cause of country 


comes, 
And calls out courage to the fight by sound of warlike 
drums.” 
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Persuasion was dismissed ; the battery recommenced 
playing on the fort, which was at length reduced to 
straits, and an assault was given “ in as much order as 
might be.” The enemy were repulsed three times, 
and at length agreed to a parley, in which they pro- 
posed, as the fort was no longer defensible, “ the cur- 
tain being beaten down,” that its defenders should 
have leave to depart with “ bag and baggage.” “ To 
which the fort made answer, that the curtains nor 
bulwarks was not their defence, but the courage of 
good poopie and the force of a mighty prince, who sat 
and beheld all these doings, was the thing they trusted 
to; upon which answer the enemy retired, and so con- 
ditions of peace were drawn and agreed of ; at which 

peace both the sides shot off their artillery in sign of a 
triumph, and so crying ‘ God save the Queen!’ these 
triumphs and warlike pastimes finished. The Prince, 
liking the handling of these causes very well, sent two 
hundred crowns to make the soldiers a banquet. Now 
here is to be considered that the Prince went into the 
galleys, and so down to King-road, ere these things 
were brought to an end.” 

After this extraordinary instance of the Queen’s 
liberality and proof of her being well pleased, she 
went first to Longleat, the seat of Sir Thomas Thynne, 
the ancestor of the present Marquis of Bath, thence to 
the seat of Sir Henry Charington, and thence on Fri- 
day, the 3rd of September, to Wilton, the seat of the 
Earl of Pembroke, near Salisbury. Her Highness 
was received by the Earl with a great number of his 
honourable and worshipful friends, and a “ good band 
of men in all their livery coats,” well horsed, who, 
“ being placed in one rank, in order, one from another 
about seven feet, and about fifteen fect from the high- 
way, occupied a great way ;” while another rank of the 
Farl’s gentlemen’s servants, also on horseback, were 
ranged about a stone’s cast behind. On her entering 
the outer gate of Wilton House a peal of ordnance 
was discharged on Rowlington; and the Countess, 
with divers ladies and gentlewomen, “ meekly received 
her Highness at the inner gate.” The outer court being 
“ beset on both sides the way with the Earl’s men as 
thick as could be, standing one by another, through 
which lane her Grace passed in her chariot, and 
lighted at the inner gate.” She remained here till 
Monday, hunting on Friday, a very wet day, in Claren- 
don Park, and then proceeded to Salisbury, and so 
homeward. 

We append a list of the jewels given to the Queen 
upon this Progress, as a curious specimen of the man- 
ners of the period. The custom was uniform, but we 
have not considered it necessary to enumerate them on 
every occasion :— 

“ First, one jewel of gold garnished with diamonds 
and rubies, and five pearls pendant, one bigger than 
the rest. Given to her Majesty by Sir Edward Ump- 
ton, Knight. The same delivered to Mr. Secretary 
Walsingham by her Majesty’s commandment. 

“Item, a falcon or parrot, the body crystal, the 
head, tail, legs, and breast of gold; fully garnished 
with sparks of rubies and emeralds, hanging by a very 
short and small [a most invidious particular] chain of 
gold. Given by the old Lady Chandos. 

“ Item, a jewel, containing divers rubies and dia- 
monds, wherein is a phoenix and a salamander of agate. 
Given by Sir John Young, Knight [the mayor of Bristol]. 

“‘ Item, a falcon preying upon a fowl, with a great 
emerald in her breast, and a pearl pendant, with divers 
sparks of diamonds and rubies upon the wings and 
breast. Given by Sir John Thynne. 

“ Item, a dolphin of mother-of-pearl, garnished with 
gold, having a man upon his back, garnished with 
divers sparks of diamonds and rubies, hanging by two 
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short chains of gold, and a cluster of ragged pearls 
pendant. Given by Sir Henry Charington, Knight. 

* Ttem, an eagle of gold, enamelled green, garnished 
with divers diamonds and rubies, hanging at three 
short chains of gold, garnished with small sparks of 
diamonds, and three diamonds pendant. Given by the 
Earl of Pembroke. 

“ Ttem, a mermaid of gold, having a maid upon her 
back, garnished with sparks of diamonds, with three 
short chains set with sparks of diamonds and rubies, 
with a diamond pendant, and little ragged pearls also. 
Given by the Countess of Pembroke the Younger.” 





Montpellier.—Here we have southern suns and southern fruit, 
&c.; but whcre—oh where are those charms of the South people 
rave about? I neither see nor feel any of them: no flowers, no 
luxuries—such a contrast to the north of Germany, where every 
house, or even cottage, has its balcony of choice flowers. In 
this attraction even gentlemen’s houses are deficient. For the 
last few days the weather has been so suffocatingly hot we could 
scarcely bear any clothes on: last night it suddenly changed, 
obliged us to put four times the quantity of bed-clothes ; and 
even then I awcke shivering. Is this in reality the far-famed 
Montpellier, whose name is connected in our northern minds 
with all that is beautiful, soothing, and cheerful ?. Oh, how much 
less pleasant is the original than all those lovely nooks and 
sunny slopes which bear the name of Montpellier in dear Eng- 
land!. The glare and dazzle from white walls and roofs put me 
in mind of Brighton, but the air is not so pleasant nor invigorat- 
ing as that of our famous bathing-place.—Lady Chatterton’s Tour 


in the Pyrenees, &c. 


Flowers and Fruits of Australia—Many fruits grow and flou- 
rish in these colonies which can be reared in England only when 
they are housed, when means are taken to temper the keeuness of 
the winter's blast, and when the temperature of the air is in- 
creased by artificial eontrivances. It is a matter of doubt, how- 
ever, whether anything is gained by the inhabitants of New Hol- 
land in this particular; for many fruits which are admirably 
adapted to the temperature and moist climate of Great Britain, 
either do not come to perfection, or will not grow at all, in the 
dry hot atmosphere of New Holland. A decision on the relative 
advantages aud disadvantages will depend in this instance on 
the tastes of the individual; and in arriving at a conclusion on 
this point, the native of Great Britain must not forget to bear in 
mind, that every one is apt to attach somewhat more than its in- 
trinsic value to that which is beyond his reach. For example, 
the Englishman will Le in danger of forming a highly favourable 
opinion of the capabilities of that country for the growth of fruit, 
where the orange and the grape flourish and yield abundantly in 
the open air; but it will do him no harm to remember, that if 
the Australian colonists gain the orange and the grape, they lose 
the apple, the currant, the gooseberry, and that most delicious of 
all fruits, the strawberry. As it is with fruits, so it is with 
flowers. The native flowers are many of them exceedingly beau- 
tiful, and the geranium is almost a weed; but still very many 
of the sweetest and most beautiful English flowers will uot grow 
in the climate of New Holland. The native flowers are, with 
very few exceptions, perftctly inodorous, and they gladden the 
eye with their grateful presence but fur a short period. The 
dreary wastes of New Holland are relieved by the varied tints of 
the native flowers in the spring time ouly. But few persons, I 
apprehend, would estimate the beautiful, but scentless, native 
flowers of New Holland beyond the more quiet tinted, but sweet- 
smelling, flowers of Great Britain. Even were they on a par in 
point of beauty and fragrance, the English flowers continue 
blooming a great part of the year, whilst the dull monotony of 
the arid shrubs of Australia is relieved for only a short time by 
beautifully formed and exquisitely tinted, but inodorous flowers. 
With all the charm of form, the Australian flowers must yield 
to the delicious fragrance and simple colouring of the flowers of 
the charming hedgerows of “ merry Engiand."—Bartlett's New 
Holland. 
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(The Source of the Duddon.) 


for his Keswick Greta, and every one remembers 
Scott’s description of its Yorkshire namesake: it is, 
however, to none of these we are disposed to think 
Duddon must yield; but we are not so certain as to 


THE RIVER DUDDON. 


THERE are few objects in nature more beautiful or 
more refreshing to eye and ear than a mountain- 
stream. To a healthy mind it almost seems to impart 
something of its own lively flow, and bold and buoyant 
energy. Itself a happy emblem of the purity and 
vigour of poetic genius, it has ever been an especial 
favourite with all poets: our own noble band, from 
Spenser to Wordsworth, have celebrated it in snatches 
of description, or brief allusions, or fuller and more 
prolonged notes— 
“ Murmuring near the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own.” 


Southey, in speaking of one of them, says, “ I could 
sit for hours to watch the motions of a brook.” And 
he must be dull indeed who could wander without 
emotion along one that has been sung of by a great 
poet; or not have the feeling its natural beauty may 
arouse deepened by association with the genius it has 
inspired. 

t autumn we spent some time near the Duddon, 
the stream which forms the subject of Wordsworth’s 
fine poem of that title; and it has occurred to us that 
we may be able to impart a little information to the 
admirer of his poetry, perhaps even to lead some of 
our readers who may be about to travel in the lake 
district to vary the usual route by devoting two or 
three days to exploring a stream so beautifully de- 
scribed by our great pee poet. The Duddon 
rises on Wrynose Fell, and divides the counties of 
Cumberland and Lancashire for about twenty-five 
miles, from its source till it enters the Irish Sea near 
the Isle of Walney. It is navigable only near its ter- 
mination, and then but at high-tide and by smaii craft ; 
indeed throughout its course it is scarcely at all ser- 
viceable to man, hardly a mill being worked by it. 
Nor does it, like many other of the mouniain-streams, 
anywhere expand into a lake or even a tarn; yet, even 
in this region of rivers, it is perhaps unequalled. It 
runs through a remarkably wild and picturesque 
country, and presents aspects singularly varied consi- 
dering the shortness of its course. Wordsworth, in his 
‘Scenery of the Lakes,” says, “ It may be compared, 
such and so varied are its beauties, with any river of 
equal length in any country.” However that may be, 
it is sur d by none in the northern counties. 
Green, indeed, and he is no mean judge, places the 
Croglin and Eden first, while Southey puts in a word 





the Wharfe. Be that as it may, our stream is very 
beautiful, and it is surprising that so few visit it. 
Hardly one visitor of the thousands who annually 
resort to the lakes does more than cross it. The coun- 
try on either side of it is thinly peopled, and the guides 
at Keswick and Ambleside will talk loudly of the bad- 
ness of the accommodation, the rudeness of the inha- 
bitants, and the roughness of the way. It can indeed 
only be explored on foot, and it must be confessed that 
there is neither an hotel nor a gentleman’s house 
throughout: but though the way is somewhat rough 
and the people unpolished, the traveller who is willing 
to be pleased will find accommodation, civility, and 
plenty ; and in these days it should be anything but 
an objection to a genuine lover of rural sights and 
sounds that the peasantry so little resemble townsmen. 
We are quite sure, if any of our readers will try the 
course we point out, they will thank us for suggest- 
ing it. 

We purpose to follow our stream from its source to 
its termination in the sea, taking Wordsworth’s poem 
as our guide, The source of the Duddon is on the top, 
or nearly the top, of Wrynose Fell. The best way of 
—— to it is from Langdale: you ascend Wrynose 
at Fell-foot, by the old Whitehaven road, which is car- 
ried over nearly the highest part of Wrynose. When 
only pack-horses were used for the conveyance of 
goods in tnese parts, this was the main road from 
Kendal to Whitehaven, a fact the stranger who sees it 
finds some difficulty in crediting, so rough and accli- 
vitous is it. When the top of Wrynose is gained, a 
small circle of stones, three of them somewhat larger 
than the others, will be seen on the right of the road ; 
these are the ‘ Three-shire Stones,’ marking the junc- 
tion of the counties of Westmoreland, Cumberland, 
and Lancashire. They are one of the local wonders, 
and will be readily pointed out to the visitor. Passing 
these, the traveller must almost directly turn out of the 
road, leaving it on his left,and he will soon come 
upon the source of the Duddon. The water oozes 
up through a bed of moss, and unless care be taken, 
the real source may be overlooked and a wrong spot 
selected, there being several other moss-beds a little 
lower down the Fell. Wordsworth says of it (Son- 
net ITI.) :- 
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“ How shall I paint thee ? 
« © © © © © © Nature hath lent 
To thy beginning nought that doth present 
Peculiar ground for hope to build upon.” 


It is, however, no ordinary spot. On such a morning 
as that on which we visited it—cold, grey, and misty— 
the huge masses of crag which protrude from the 
ground, bare of everything but the grey lichen and a 
few straggling tufts of grass on their highest points ; 
the dull russet clothing of the thin soil; the many 
mingled and brilliant colours of the wet mosses; the 
perfect quiet of the air, broken only for a moment by 
the motion of a sheep or two that have straggled here, 
hardly it should seem for pasture,—produce together 
so deep an impression of desolate solitude, as not to be 
soon forgotten. From this spot a slender thread of 
water finds its way down a narrow channel; it is, how- 
ever, soon joined by one and another litile streamlet, 
and begins very quickly to toss along its stony bed in 
that seemingly joyous mood so characteristic of moun- 
tain-streams. Long before it reaches the bottom of the 
Fell it has acquired a tolerable volume of water, and 
formed two or three pretty little water-breaks. Its 
course dewn the Fell is very tortuous, but if you have 
some time to spare, by all means follow its “ loosely 
scattered curves,” nor forget sometimes to look back. 
Wordsworth has devoted a sonnet to these retrospective 
glances; and it is pleasing to observe how a simple 
and hitherto unnoticed object will start into beauty at 
the touch of a true poet, as in nature we often see 
when a sudden gleam of sunshine illumines some 
obscure feature of the landscape. 

When it reaches the Fell-foot, the broad rocky channel 
tells that though ordinarily but a trifling stream, it must 
sometimes present a grand appearance. The moun- 
tains here form a sort of coomb, and in stormy wintry 
weather, or on the melting of the snow upon them, 
large quantities of water pour down on every side, 
bringing with them great masses of stone, which, as 
they are driven against the projecting crags on the 
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mountain-sides, or against each other as they roll along 
the bed of the stream, make, we were told, a strange 
turmoil, and may often be heard at a considerable dis- 
tance. Here our stream is joined by a small one that 
rises by Scawfell; and now it takes the name of 
Cockley Beck.* The traveller will here pause to 
admire the magnificent array of mountains on 
either hand; especially on the west, where they 
appear in their full majesty, the rugged outline of 
the Pikes of Scawfell forming a background of a 
grander kind than any other, perhaps, in the whole 
district. So grand is their appearance in this place, 
that the lover of nature will be tempted to leave our 
stream for awhile, and wander up the dale towards 
them: and he will do well. At almost every step 
some new feature of greatness will present itself, and 
as the vale winds they will be seen in many various and 
striking combinations. They who would ascend Scaw- 
fell may do so without much difficulty from this vale. 
But we must return to our stream. Where it takes 
the name of Cockley Beck it is crossed by a bridge 
(called by the dalesmer Cocklety Brig, as the stream is 
called Cocklety Beck), which leads to a small farm- 
house, the “ Cottage rude and grey” of which Words- 
worth speaks in his 5th Sonnet, but the “ruddy 
children” will be looked for in vain—three and twenty 
years have not passed away without doing their work 
with them. As the way has been rather long and toil- 
some, the tourist will do well to enter the cottage ; he 
may be sure of a welcome and some plain refreshment, 
and may gain, what is always worth acquiring, a little 
insight into the manners of the people through whose 
neighbourhood he is journeying. Jt is indeed worth a 
stranger’s while to take some such opportunity to ob- 
serve the natives of Donnerdale, as the district through 
which the Duddon flows is called. Our dalesmen are 
reserved, and must be watched to have their real cha- 
racter caught: but the observer will not go unre- 

* Beck is the name for a mountain-stream throughout the 
north of Englaw‘. 


(Cockley Brig.) 
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warded. They are a fine intelligent race of men, and 
worth observing: hardly so intelligent, perhaps, as the 
genuine mountaineer, and not near so hearty; their 
reserve is sometimes too near akin to sullenness, and 
they have not the same sly quiet humour. The moun- 
tain shepherd, too, is not only keener, but more thought- 
ful; indeed, if you can lead him to throw off somewhat 
of his reserve, you will find often a depth and extent of 
thought little anticipated ; often, too,a genuine appre- 
ciation of the grand and beautiful in nature, with some- 
thing of a poetic feeling, mingled, it must be confessed, 
with not a little superstition—but that, some say, is a 
chief element in the poetic character. The dalesman 
has not so much elevation of character, and it will re- 
quire but little observation to see that a rigid economy 
verging on parsimony is practised by him; but it is 
chiefly in the matter of money—a rare article, and 
carefully husbanded. He abounds in social virtues, 
and we were told many little circumstances that showed 
his genuine sympathy with trouble, and his disregard 
of self in his attempts to relieve it. He is neighdourly 
to a degree only understood ina thinly peopled district. 
His hospitality—simple, but hearty—we often tested, 
and always found ready ; and though in other matters 
even more parsimonious than the men, in this the women 
are by far the most liberal. ‘To be a stranger is always 
claim enough, and readily acknowledged. They sel- 
dom go far from their homes, and seem to have a feel- 
ing almost of pity for those who are distant from theirs. 
Here, at Cockley Brig farm-house, for instance, we were 
served with milk and oaken cake, and while partak- 
ing of it we tried to gossip a little with the old dame ; 
but she was, asthe dalesmen say, very short, till her 
own curiosity began to be excited as to our home, and 
even then it was amusing to see how cautiously she 
tried to worm out the desired information. “ Yer no 
much used to these crags?” she began ; but determined 
to be for awhile as brief as she had been, we replied, 
“ Not much.” “ Whar do’e gang fra?” “ Wide of this,” 
said we. “* Ye coom fra Cockermouth, perhaps?” “ No, 
we are from the South.” “ Fra Liverpool?” “ No, from 
London.” “Nay,” said she in a tone of mingled sur- 

rise and sympathy, “ but t’ou art a lang way fra 
fone ! Then setting before us all the good things 
the house could afford, she pressed us again and again 
to eat, repeating every moment, “ Dinna ta stint ta’sel.” 
And we had some difficulty in convincing her that, as 
we had fixed our quarters at Séathwaite, we were in 
no great danger of starvation. The phraseology of the 
dalesman is very singular ; they apply words almost as 
strangely as Americans are said todo. We heard two 
shepherds, as they were sitting by the public-house fire 
at Seathwaite, talk about some sheep they had seen at 
market that day:—“’Twas a terrible gurt (great) 
sheep that,” said one. “ Ay,” replied his companion, 
“ "twas a maist serious grand sheep indeed.” And this 
is by no means an extreme specimen. 


(To be continued.) 





EFFECTS OF. COLD UPON THE HUMAN 
BODY. 


Tue effects of cold upon the human body are phe- 
nomena which do not present themselves to our 
notice in a marked degree in this country. We have 
certain popular notions respecting the efficacy of snow 
when rubbed on any part of the body which has been 
severely attacked by frost; and there are certain well- 
known narratives, such as that of Elizabeth Woodcock 
(see * Penny Magazine,’ No. 634), which tend to show 
the power of snuw as a preservative under very for- 
midable difficulties ; but the awful effects of intense 
frost are happily spared to the inhabitants of our 
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climate. The treatises and essays of Dr. Whiting, Sir 
B. Brodie, Dr. Currie, Mr. Winslow, and other writers 
on this subject, contain details which afford us a 
glimpse of the effects sometimes experienced. 

One of the most remarkable effects of intense cold 
is the lethargy which it induces: the colder the patient 
becomes, the more insensible he is that he is cold at 
all: all his faculties seem as it were frozen up; 
and if not roused, he dies from sheer stagnation of 
the vital energies. Many instances have been recorded 
illustrative of this effect. Dr. Whiting narrates a 
circumstance which once befel the celebrated traveller 
Dr. E. D. Clarke, who communicated the details to 
him. Having performed divine service at a church 
near Cambridge, in the afternoon of a very severely 
cold snowy Sunday, in the year 1818/or 1819, Dr. Clarke 
mounted his horse for the purpose of returning home. 
Soon finding himself becoming very cold and sleepy, 
and knowing well the danger of giving way to sleep, he 
put the horse into a fast trot, hoping by that means to 
arouse himself from the alarming torpor which was 
coming over him. This means was unavailing; and 
then fearing that he should soon fall from his seat, he 
dismounted, and determining to use every effort to 
resist sleep, put the bridle under his arm, and walked 
as rapidly as he could. This, however, did not long 
succeed ; the bridle dropped from his arm, his legs 
began to falter, and he was just sinking down upon 
the snow, to rise perhaps no more, when a gentleman 
who knew him came up to him in a gig, and rescued 
him from his perilous situation. He passed a restless 
night after this adventure, and felt languid and fever- 
ish on the following day. 

In many foreign countries this soporific effect of 
cold has been much more frequently exhibited. Cap- 
tain Cook has left an interesting account of an incident 
which occurred in December, 1769, when Sir Joseph 
Banks, Dr. Solander, and other naturalists, being in 
the ship Endeavour off the coast of Terra del Fuego, 
wished to make a botanical excursion upon the hills 
on the coast, which appeared to be not far distant. 
The party, consisting of eleven persons, were over- 
taken by night on the hills during extreme cold. Dr. 
Solander, who had crossed the mountains which divide 
Sweden from Norway, knowing the almost irresistible 
desire for sleep produced by exposure to great cold, 
more especially when united with fatigue, enjoined 
his companions to keep moving, whatever pain it 
might cost them, and whatever might be the relief 
promised by an indulgence in rest. His words, quoted 
by Captain Cook, were, “ Whoever sits down will 
sleep, and whoever sleeps will wake no more.” Thus 
admonished, they pushed forwards; but whilst still 
upon the bare rocks, and before they had got among 
the bushes, the cold suddenly became so severe as to 
produce the effects that had been dreaded. Dr. 
Solander himself was the first who found the desire 
to sleep irresistible, and insisted on being suffered 
to lie‘down. Sir Joseph Banks entreated and re- 
monstrated in vain. Dr. Solander lay upon the ground, 
which was covered with snow, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that he was kept from slceping. 
Richmond, one of the black servants, suffered ex- 
tremely from the severe cold, and had a strong inclina- 
tion to sleep. Sir J. Banks sent five of the company 
forward to get a fire ready at the first convenient place 
they came to; and himself, with four others, remained 
with the Doctor and Richmond, whom, partly by per- 
suasion and partly by force, they carried forward ; but 
when they had got through the birch and swamp, they 
both declared they could go no farther. Sir Joseph 
had again recourse to entreaty and expostulation, but 
without effect. When Richmond was told that if he 








did not go on, he would in a short time be frozen to 
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death, he replied that he desired nothing but to lie 
down and die. Dr. Solander was not so obstinate, but 
expressed a wish to go on, if they would first allow 
him to take some sleep ; although it was he himself 


who had before told them that to sleep was to perish. 


Sir Joseph Banks and the party found it impossible to 
carry them, and they were consequently suffered to sit 
down, being partly supported by the bushes; and in a 
few minutes they fell into a profound sleep. Soon 
after, some of the people who had been sent forward 
returned with the welcome intelligence that a fire had 
been kindled about a quarter of a mile farther on the 
way. An attempt was made, which happily succeeded, 
to rouse Solander, when it was found that although he 
had not slept five minutes, he had almost lost the use 
of his limbs, and the soft parts of his feet were so 
shrunk that his shoes fell from them. He consented 
to go forward with such assistance as could be 
rendered to him ; but no attempts to relieve Richmond 
were successful : he, with another man of colour left 
with him, died. Several others began to lose their 
sensibility, having been exposed to the cold near an 
hour and a half, but the fire recovered them. 

There are instances in which exposure for a long 
period to water just on the point of freezing has not 
produced this drowsy effect; and it may be possible 
that the water is a means of preventing that which 
might oecur in the open air. Dr. Currie narrates a 
catastrophe, in which an American vessel was ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Ireland; the greater part of 
the crew, fourteen in all, were left for twenty-three 
hours almost entirely under water, the temperature of 
which was about 33° or 34°, and yet they experienced 
no sensation of torpor. Here, although the exposure 
must have been intensely distressing, yet the degree of 
temperature was such as to take the incident rather 
out of the class which we are considering; for it is 
certain that the degrees of cold to which Clarke and 
Solander were respectively exposed must have been 
very much below that here indicated. With respect 
to the cause of torpor from cold, Dr. Whiting, after 
noticing the numbness of the fingers and toes to 
which many persons are regularly subject in the 
winter, remarks :—* The very great.diminution (al- 
most suspension) of sensibility in such cases may 
arise in some measure from a want of the necessary 
supply of blood to the extremities of the nerves; as it 
isan undoubted fact that their sensibility is greatly 
regulated in its degree by the quantity of blood cir- 
culating through the capillaries. It may also in part 
depend on the direct effect of the cold on the nerves 
themselves; but that this action on the nerves is not 
the only cause of the torpor is rendered probable, if 
not proved, by the fact that if artificial warmth be 
applied so as to bring the fingers to their natural 
temperature, the sensibility will not return until the 
circulation is restored. ‘The whole surface of the 
body becomes Jess sensible to the touch under the 
influence of a great degree of cold, and the sense of 
taste is sometimes blunted. But further, when a still 
greater effect is produced, the brain loses its energy, 
and an irresistible desire to sleep ensues. Here we 
may again observe, that it is hardly possible to deter- 
mine whether this is the direct result of the action 
of the cold as a sedative on the brain, or whether it 
depends on a want of the due supply of blood to that 
organ, on account of the diminished action of the 
heart.” 

In respect to the question, how great a degree of 
cold the human body can bear without injury, it is 
found that there are many circumstances, both consti- 
tutional and temporary, that prevent us from arriving 
at correct results. Sir John Rose remarked, during 
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his Polar expedition, that the power of resisting a low 
temperature was very different among the members of 
his crew ; and that he was always able, after a little 
practice, to predict who would suffer from degrees of 
cold which others would despise. Tooke, in his ‘ View 
of the Russian Empire,’ while speaking of the sledge- 
drivers, remarks that these men and their horses, 
during extreme cold, feel little or no inconvenience 
in pursuing their employment along the roads, though 
the beards of the former and the muzzles of the latter 
are covered with hoar-frost and little icicles from the 
congelation; and they travel all day in the severest 
cold of that northern climate without receiving any 
detriment. The Russian women, too, even when the 
air is 20° or 24° below the freezing-point of Reaumur, 
will stand rinsing linen through holes in the ice, for 
five or six hours together, often barefooted, with their 
hands dipping in the water all the while, and their 
draggled petticoats stiff with ice. There are abundant 
means of observing that a degree of cold which would 
be deemed very rigorous and severe by some, is spoken 
of as being mild by others, and this both in relation to 
individuals and to whole nations. 

The intensity of the action of cold upon the body 
depends largely on the circumstance whether the cold 
air is still or in motion: in other words, whether there 
is wind blowing. In Chili there prevails, during cer-: 
tain seasons of the year, a wind so impetuous and cold, 
that men and animals, exposed to its influence, become 
completely benumbed, and lose almost every trace of 
sensibility. Sir Edward Parry, Sir John Ross, and 
other Arctic voyagers have described the piercing and 
almost unbearable character of the cold of those 
regions when accompanied by wind. Parry says— 
“With the thermometer at 87° below the freezing- 
point (a fearful degree of cold), and no wind stirring, 
the hands may remain uncovered for ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour without inconvenience ; while with 
a fresh breeze, and the thermometer nearly as high as 
zero, few people can keep themselves exposed so Jong 
without considerable pain.” 

Different states of the body or mind, or both, influ- 
ence greatly the power of resisting cold. Mr. Winslow 
observes on this point :—* Everything that strongly 
eXcites the mind, and concentrates the attention or the 
passions towards any particular object, renders the 
body to a certain degree insensible to the effects of 
cold. The lover braves the rigour of a freezing night 
with impunity, in order to enjoy a sight of the idol of 
his affections. The fashionable lady, desirous of pleas- 
ing, exposes herself, thinly attired, to intense cold, 
without being conscious of any unpleasant sensations. 
The hunter forgets everything in the enjoyment of the 
chace: we see him freely exposed to the north-east 
wind in the depth of the coldest winter, plunging into 
icy marshes, traversing the valley cold and wet, pene- 
trating the woods without complaining of the tempera- 
ture. The astronomer, intent on the object of his 
sublime science, neither feels nor is injured by the 
damps or chillness of the night.” Dr. Currie remarks 
that in certain states of excitement of the brain and 
nerves, cold is resisted in an extraordinary degree ; 
and he adduces instances in proof of it. A state of in- 
toxication is one among the circumstances which ren- 
der the human frame very susceptible to the effects of 
cold. Le Beaupré mentions a terrible disaster conse- 
quent on a féte which was given at St. Petersburgh by 
a farmer-general of distilled spirits, during the admi- 
nistration of Potemkin; at which /éte fifteen or 
eighteen hundred persons, who had committed too 
great excesses in drinking spirits, perished miserably 
from cold in the squares and streets of the city! On 
the ether hand, excessive cold often produces an effect 








upon the intellect which gives rise to a suspicion of 
intoxication. Sir Edward Parry relates the case of a 
man who was exposed for nearly a whole night to the 
influence of extreme cold. When he was brought on 
board the vessel, and spoken to, he looked wildly, 
spoke thick and indistinctly, and it was impossible to 
obtain from him a rational answer to any question that 
was put to him. He had every symptom of a man 
who Pad been drinking too freely. Sir Edward further 
remarks on this point:—‘“ To those who have been 
much accustomed to cold countries, this effect will not 
appear singular; but I cannot help remarking that 
many a man may have been punished for intoxication 
who was only suffering from the benumbing effects of 
frost ; for I have more than once seen our people in a 
state so exactly resembling intoxication, that I certainly 
should have charged them with that offence had I not 
been quite sure that no possible means was afforded 
them on Melville Island to procure anything stronger 
than snow-water. ” 

In respect to that last extremity of cold, whose effects 
are expressed by the awful phrase “frozen to death,” 
the retreat from Moscow probably afforded the most 
fearful instance on record. Four hundred thousand 
men crossed the Niemen in June, 1812; and but thirty 
thousand re-crossed it in December, the remainder 
having been killed, part by war and part by cold. 
M. Beaupré, while describing the event= of this dis- 
astrous retreat, and the yearnings of the poor soldiers 
to obtain a sight of a bivouac fire, says :—“ I saw them, 
sad, pale, despairing, without arms or caps, staggering, 
scarce able to sustain themselves, their heads hanging 
to one side, their extremities contracted, setting their 
feet on the coals, lying down on hot cinders, or falling 
into the fire, which they sought mechanically, as if by 
instinct. Along the road were seen, in the ditches 
and fields, human carcasses heaped up and lying at ran- 
dom, in fives, tens, fifteens, and twenties, of such as 
had perished during the night, which was always more 
murderous than the day.” In the night following the 
day when the French army left Smolensko, Beaupré 
was retreating with the rest, and he says :—“ I sat down 
on the trunk of a birch, beside eight frozen corpses, 
and soon experienced an inclination to sleep, to which 
I yielded the more willingly as it then seemed deli- 
cious. I was fortunately aroused from that incipient 
somnolency, which would infallibly have brought on 
torpor, by the cries and oaths of two soldiers . one 
who were striking violently a poor exhausted horse 
that had fallen down. I emerged from that state with 
a sort of shock: for the sight of what was beside me 
recalled strongly to my mind the danger to which I 
exposed myself.” Beaupré gives many instances to 
show the instantaneous effect which the cold had some- 
times upon the soldiers of that devoted army. He says 
that at Smolensko the temperature was so rigorous, 
that more than thirty grenadiers of the Italian guard 
fell frozen as they attempted to form themselves in 
line on the heights beyond the Borysihenes. 





Breakfusts at Tortola.—Your breakfast within the tropics is a 
meal “ fit fur the Shah.” In most houses they bring one coffee 
at daylight in porcelain cups, just the antique articles that at 
home lie secure in grandmamma’s closet, far too valuable for 
use; and this, taken commonly at the toilet, whets the stomach 
for a more substantial refection about nine o'clock. The hall- 
table then appears decked a la fourchette, with veal patés, a 
chieken, or téte de veau garnished with an excellent Yorkshire 
tongue or Bolognas; while sliced plantain, that should be eaten 
from the embers hot as lava, and the fine squashes they boil here, 
attend as substitutes for our potatoes. At times, indeed, we get 
them from Scotland ; generally, however, of indifferent quality : 
those imported by the packet seldom reach us. Then again 
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there is broiled fish, barracouta, an omelet, or the fine avocado 
pear, called among the military subaltern’s butter, for the sharp- 
set. I have also seen radishes here, villanously tough, and water- 
cress equal to any elsewhere. The bread consists of French 
rolls and the common island loaf, that smacks of garlick and 
the leaven used in it, but eats passing well with our rich dairy 
produce, Tortola is remarkable in this respect: and for those 
who can digest the grossness of what are brought to table as 
Johnny cakes, this part of the dejeuné will have large attrac- 
tions. Our liquids are chocolate, café-au-lait, with, in many 
parts, their constant attendant, claret ; tea does not often appear 
at this meal. Lastly, you find a sweet cake, and salvers with 
honey or Barbados ginger in preserve, set on enticingly at the 
close, but which wind up the business rarely.—Letters from the 
Virgin Islands 





Ignorance the great Obstacle to Social Improvement.—Of all 
obstacles to improvement, ignorance is the most formidable, 
because the only true secret of assisting the poor is to make them 
agents in bettering their own condition, to supply them not 
with a temporary stimulus, but with a permanent energy. As 
fast as the standard of intelligence is raised, the poor become 
more and more able to co-operate in any plan proposed for their 
advantage, and more likely to listen to any reasonable sugges- 
tion, and more able to understand, and therefore more willing to 
pursue it. Hence it follows, that when gross ignorance is once 
removed, and right principles are introduced, a great advantage 
has been already gained against squalid poverty. Many 
avenues to an improved condition are opened to one whose 
faculties are enlarged and exercised ; he sees his own interest 
more clearly, he pursues it more steadily, and he does not study 
immediate gratification at the expense of bitter and late repent- 
ance, or mortgage the labour of his future life without an ade- 
quate return. Indigence, therefore, will rarely be found in 
—— with good education.—Bishop of Chester's Records of 
ti 
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Size and Cost of the Great Pyramid.—The Great Pyramid 
originally occupied an area wo to 588,939,595 superficial 
feet, or almost thirteen and a half English acres, the side of the 
square being 767,424 feet. The original perpendicular height 
of this structure was 479 feet, and the total contents! of solid 
masonry equal to 89,418,806 cubic feet, weighing 6,878,369 
tons. ‘Taking the masonry at only one shilling a cubic foot, in- 
cluding carriage, materials, and workmanship, the cost of such a 
structure would be 4,470,940/. Again, the masonry of the 
Great Pyramid would be sufficient for the erection of 1120 
columns, each twenty feet square, and of the height of the Monu- 
ment of London, which is 202 feet; or if cut into paving-stones, 
four inches in thickness, would cover a space equal to 6158 
acres. The blocks of which this great work is composed are 
roughly squared, but built in. regular courses, varying from two 
feet two inches to four feet ten inches in thickness, the joints 
being properly broken throughout. The stone used for casing 
the exterior, and for the lining of the chambers and passages, 
was obtained from the Gebel Mokattam, on the Arabian side of 
the Valley of the Nile; it is a compact limestone, called by 
geologists “ swine-stone,” or “ stink-stone,” from emitting, when 
struck, a fetid odour, whereas the rocks on the Lybian side of 
the valley, where the pyramids stand, are of a loose granulated 
texture, abounding with marine fossils, and consequently unfit 
for fine work, and liable to decay. The mortar used for the 
casing and for lining of the passages was composed entirely of 
lime; but that in the body of the pyramid was compounded of 
ground red brick, gravel, Nile earth, and crushed granite, or of 
calcareous stone and lime, and in some places a grout, or liquid 
mortar, of desert sand and gravel only has been used. It is 
worthy of ial notice, that the joints of the casing stones, 
which were discovered at the base of the northern front, as also 
in the passages, are so fine as to be scarcely Se The 
casing stones, roughly cut to the required angle, were built in 
horizontal layers, corresponding with the courses of the pyramid 
itself, and afterwards finished as to their outer surface, accord- 
ing to the usual practice of the ancients. In order to ensure the 
stability of the su cture, the rock was levelled to a flat 
bed, and part of the rock was stopped up in horizontal beds, 
agreeing in thickness with the courses of the artificial work.— 
Atheneum, 





